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This study examined the extent to which media 
ownership has been concentrated in the top 100 markets over the past 
half Gentry, specifically examining trends in broadcasting and cross 
media (newspaper and broadcasting) ownership within each of these 
markets. The sample was based on use of the years 1922 and each 
decennial census year since, allowing a comparison of media growth, 
ownership status, and population data. The findings of the study were 
that the number of media outlets in the top markets increased by 270 
percent while the number of voices increased by 185 percent over the 
1922-70 period; since 1950 there has not been an increase in overall 
media ownership concentration; several trends suggest that 
concentration of ownership may increase by the time the 1980 data is 
examined; the proportion of independent or single station ownership 
remained constant in the last decade; newspaper control of 
broadcasting outlets and voices has declined to record low levels; 
and both media outlets and voices have increased in proportion faster 
than the population. The study concludes that various trends in the 
data suggest action may be called for in the future if the policy of 
diversified media control is to be maintained. (Author/R9) 
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Early in 1974, the U.S. Department of Justice asked the Federal Coinmmications 
Commission (PCC) to deny license renewal to newspapsr-owned broadcasting stations 
in St. Louis, Des Moinos, and Minneapolis— suggesting there would bo more such filings 
in tlie future in a continuing and concerted attempt to diversify media control 
within given market areas. ^ Thus in well-publicised fashion, the Department provided 
impetus for the newest period of concern over the degree to which media ovmership 
is concentrated in too few hands for the public interest. Under the pressure, the 
FCC dusted off its long -dormant 1970 proposed rule on the subject, and called major 
hearings for June 1974 to deteirlne whether media owners should be allowed but a 
single broadcast station or one or more newspapers in a given market area. 

The following paper seeks to answer the question of how much media control has 
been concentrated in the top ICO markets over the past half century, examining 
specifically thC: trends iii broadcasting and cross-media (newspaper-broadcasliiig) 
ownership within those markets, rather than across them. The prime purpose of this 
is to provide some historical trend data on which current policy decisions can be 
made more rational3.y, for if as some contend, there is no such trend to increasing 
consolidation, then obviously ro new rules are needed. If, on the other hand, a trcn? 
to concentration is evident, tlion remedial legislation or administrative rulo-!i.oJ:ing 
may well be needed— and soon. 

D eveloping Concern 

As with most other questions in mass communication, interest in tlie modia owner- 
ship problem is not new, even when one restricts his concern to broadcastinq-rolated 
literature. Even before consistent federal regulation of radio, observers wore 

wondering about station ownerslup, and the effect such c.-mership might have upon 

2 

proaroiTumng and informaticn flow. The icsue v/as discusisod in congrcssionol h<.'arinas 
in the twenties and thirties, became clearly attached to qrov/inq concotm ovi^r press 
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control of a large proportion of radio stations in the early forties, and was 

highlighted by a number of important cases and a lack of consistent govemroont 
3 

views* In recent years, the ownership question has received increasingly detailed 
and well-expressed attention frora both proponents and opponents of difersification.^ 

The modem period of concern over control concentration began in mid-1968 

when the Justice Department filed a memorandum with the FCC urging adoption of a 

rule prohibiting cross-media combinations within a single market, and to consider 

5 

a further rule to break up existing combinations. while the FCC continued its 

case by case approach to the issue, it was increasingly pressured by the Justice 

Department (which began a series of specific filings against existing and proposed 

media combinations), FCC staff members dealing with constant license renewal problems, 

and even one or two commissioners, to come up with a definitive omershjip policy 
• 6_.. . . 

any owner of a full-time broadcasting station from acquiring coiother ir- the same 
market, whether /id, FM, or television. There were some exceptions to the rule, but 
essentially the new policy was to be one to a customer. At the same time, the FCC 
gave notice of a proposed rule-making with vast potential eifoct* within a five year 
period, any existing combination of stations arid/or newspapers in any one market 
would have to be reduced by sale of various elements to no more than an AM-I'M 
combination, a television station, or one or more newspapers. It was hinted that 
AM-FI4 combinations would soon be disallowed as well. The inlcnt of all this was 
to diversify media control within single markets. The March 25th rule and proposed 
rule marked the clearest FCC statement on ov/nf.-rship limits since the 1954 policy 
setting current broadcast station ov;nership limits of seven TV (no more than five 
of which could be V}{7) , seven AM, and seven FK stations to any sinqle owner. The 
earlier policy has caid nothing about hov; many markets the 21 stations could l.o 
spread over, and thus many radio-television combinations were established in sinale 
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The media indutstry reaction to the new VCC rule and proposed rule was 
predictable disagreement, but the broadcast and newspaper lobbyles* actions were 
far more specific and to the point than In the past» Both the National Association 
of Broadcasters (NAB) and American Newspaper Publishers Association (ANPA) contracted 
for detailed research studies on the current status of ownership concentration and 
its effects, and fifted the lot with the Commission to back up their lengthy legal 
statements against the proposed rule. The present paper is based on research 
originally xandezrtaken for the NAB, and now revised and updated.® After filing of 
the many reports and legal briefs on both sides of the question, the PCC appeared 
to lose interest in the ownersbio question until the early 1974 actions by the 
Justice Department brought the whole thing to life once again. 

In the original scheme of several NAB research reports filed with the Commission 
in 1971, the present analysis was to provide a quantitative historical overview to 
determj.ne trends in station and newspaper ownership over a long period of time to 
determine whether concentration was, in fact, increasing. The study was and is 
limited to ownership within each of the 100 top markets, rather tlian any analysis 
of ownership between or across many markets. In other words, the study focused on 
single market concentration rather than on those owners having stations or papers in 
several markets, and thus being concentrated in control only when several markets are 
considered at onco. To deliniate between individual media units (stations or newspa- 
pers) and o-/mership organizations which might control several such media units, the 
following two key terms v/ore developed: (1) outlet; an individual unit of- daily 
media (an AI-I, FM, or television station, or a daily newspaper), in a given market; 
and (2) voice : a single ovTnership entity in a given market which might control any- 
thing from a single station or nev/spapor to any combination up to and includinq 
radio-telGvision stations and newspapers in that market area. 

iiasod on this approach, and the definitions above, as well as a research period 
of 1920 to 1970, the following hypotheses guided the study: 
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1) that while the number of broadcasting outlets and voices increased over 
the period covered, the number of daily newspaper outlets and voices decreased. 

2) that media ownership (the proportion of voices to outlets for both stations 
and newspapers) had become more concentrated after 1950. 

3) that broadcasting sta^on ownership (the proportion of voices to outlets) 
had become more concentrated since 1950. 

4) that the proportion of single independent stations had increased v;hile^the 
nurber of multiple-outlet broadcast voices within single markets had decreased 
since 1950. 

5) that the proportion- of newspaper-controlled broadcast outlets and voices 
had decreased relative to all broadcast outlets and voices. 

6) that the proportion of group and/or conglomerate -controlled broadcasting 
outlets and voices had increased relative to all broadcast outlets and voices. 

7) that AM-H-I combinations had increased at a faster rate than radio-T\^ 
coajbinations since 1950. 

8) that in the markets studied, the number of media outlets and voices had 
Ijicreased at a faster rate than population growth. 

Method 

Structuring the Sample ; Having established the period for investigation as those 
years when broadcasting stations existed, it was decided to collect information for 
a sample of years and markets. The years used were 1922 (the first year when sizable 
numbers of broadcast stations were on the air) , and the decennial census years 
from 1930 through ].970, thus allowing ready comparison between media status and 
population information. 

To c-tllow more comparability of data across both markets and years, the market, 
deliniation criteria selected was the official qovemnent Standard Motropolit 
Statistical Area (SIISA). V/hen original research began on this proioct late in 1970, 



the latest revised SMSA definitions available were those for 1967, Thus, for each 
of the sample years, media and population information was gathered for each of the 
largest 100 SMSAs as defined in 1967.^ Today, tlie more conroon method of media 
marJcet deliniaUon is to use the more refined Area of Dominant Influence (ADI) which 
better shows media coverage and economic impact in given cities without breaking 
them into such artifical political units as the SMSAs, The over-riding factor in 
choice of the SMSA rather than ADI unit, however, was that SMSA standard information 
is available from 1940 to date, and could be readily reconstructed for 1920 and 1930, 
simply by adding population and media information for those counties defined as 
being a part of the SMSA in 1967. For easier comparisons between years and market 
groupings (top 10, top* 25, etc.), market rankings were held to their 1967 positions 
no matter what year was under consideration. While many cities grew and changed 
rank (the Southern and Western cities rose sharply in this period), this artificial 
freeze on position did not ham data gathering or presentation while adding 
convenience. 

Within the selected years and markets, ownership information was gathered on all 
active broadcasting stations (AM, PM, and television, though the latter two do not 
figure in data here until 1950 as they developed after World War iD^and daily 
newspapers originating within the SMSA. The study thus eliminates all papers not 
published at least six times a week, cable television systems, and other media. Also 
excluded are media read or heard in the SMSA but which originate outside of it. It 
is believed that the stations and dailies reported on each represent the major daily 
media attended by the population of the given SMSAs, and there is no valid way to 
compare all media received in the top markets over this span of time. 

Gathering and Defining Media Information ; Station oi^nership data was gathered 
from issues of Broadcasting Yearbook from 1940 through 1970, ^^and from other sources 
for 1922 and 1930, when the yearbook was not published. Newspaper information 
for all sample years came from L'ditor and Publisher Ye arbook. Media ownership 
information was gathered for all communities in all counties defined as beinn in the 
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various SMSAs as of 1967* Information was entered on worksheets for each market 

and each year, resulting in some 800 pages of organised information*^'^ specific 

ownership classifications (see just below) were developed by the author and applied 

by him or two trained assistants* Tabular summary Information, some of which is 

offered here, was developed by pairs of trained graduate students, each double- 

15 

checking the other's work* "A detailed analysis of this work suggests an error 
ratio of about 3% for broadcasting data, and 2% for the lesser amount of newspaper 
information* 

In organizing and discussing the ownership data, the following definitions 
were used to distinguish between different possible co:nlinaUons of both newspapers 
and broadcasting. Definitional terns were the same for newspapers and broadcasting: 
(1) independent ; a single station or single newspaper o\med by an individual, firm, 
or institution which did not control any other medium in that market or elsewhere; (2) 
multiple ; a combination of stations (AM-FM, or radio-television) or newspapers in 
a single market, owned by an individual, firm or institution which did not control 
any other medium in that market or elsewhere; (3) cross-media t any combination of 
newspapers and broadcast stations within a single marked controlled by the same 
individual, firm, or institution (control defined as mc»re than half or tho biggest 
single ownership interest, whichever was applicable); (-1) group : any combination of 
stations or newspapers in a single market controlled b/ an individual, firm, or 
institution (control defined as just above) v/hich controls either broadcast stations 
or nev;spa{)ers in other markets (thus a group is either all broadcar.iing , or all news- 
paper based); and (5) conglomerate : any combination of stations and newspapers in 
a single market controlled by an individual, firm or institution which qI.so controls 
stations and newspapers (and often other media or non-media interests) in other 
markets. For both stations and nc'WGpapcrs , of course, it ir. possible that xf.orc than 
one catcqory will fit a given situation. In such cases, ownornhip has boon cla?;cilio« 

to tho hiahesi degree of concentration possible (thus a nev/r,pQpcr-c\vnod rodio station, 
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%<hieh would normally be classed a« eresa^medla, will bo classed as conglomerate 
Instead if there are other media interests under the sane ovmership in other 
markets). This process may tend to under-rate the following c^tegoriest more, 
cross-media, and group. 

Findings 

For clarity, the results of the study are presented in paragraphs numbered to 
match the original hypott\eses. Note the "outlet" and "voice" distinction throughout. 

1* Almost needlf.ss to say, the total number of daily media outlets has grown 
tremendously-by nearly 270%. As seen in Table I, however, this overall conclusion 
which supports hypoth>sis 1, tends to hide several important trends— the most impor- 
tant of which is drair^tic growth of broadcasting combined with a decline in daily 
newspapers. Looking first at outlets, we can see that for broadcasting (Table I-B), 
while there was a good deal of growth;up to 1940 (representing AM expansion only), 
there was a vertiable explosion by 1950 (with addition of m and television) and more 
than doubling of outlet numbers just in the two decades up to 1970. The grov/th 
rate increased as marjcet size got smaller. For newspapers (Table I-C) there is a 
sharp decline up to 1940 brought about by the depression and other economic dif f icultie 
a decline which coni..nued, though not so sharply, to 1950. But then by 1970, the 
number of dailies tc«-k an upturn, showing the rebirth of print media in suburbs of 
major cities. Overall, then, the outlet gro\^rt:h overall is a combination of major 
broadcast growth and overall newspaper decline (which may only now bo changing over 
to a limited growth K 

For voices, the results are much the same— although the lower percentoaes of 
growth suggest a trond to consolidation over the full half century. Note especially 
(Table l-c) the far larger decline of newspaper voices than newspaper outlets, numerica' 
support for the oft-discussed consolidation trend in press ownership. 



Table I Goes About Here 
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2* Up through 1940, ti\Q media being discussed here were only two— AM radio and 
daily newspapers. By 19S0, PM radio and television had been acided. Thus to have 
suggested an increase in competition since 1922 would have been unfair and obvious, 
aside from hiding some important trends within that period. The figures in Table 
JI-A suggest this to be correct, and support hypothesis two at the same time, shown 
are the total proportion (voices to outlets) of concentration which grew slowly 
before 1950, took a decided leap at that time, and has declined slightly but 
steadily since then. Most of the increase prior to 1950 was in newspaper consoli- 
dations (and newspaper building or purchase of radio stations: the press controlled 
a third ef all radio stations by 1940 as broadcasting had little chance for 
consolidation btfore 1945 (see paragraph 3, below). The spurt in 1950 shows the 
natural entry by existing broadcasters into the new PM and television markets, thus 
increasing tlie degree of ownership concentration within markets as outlets rose 
wnixe voices grew tar more siowiy as inaepenaent operators entered FM and television 
after 1950. Since 1950, the broadcast media have expanded sharply— AM has more 
than doubled, PM is Mp fourfold, and television outlets have increased by a factor 
of seven—and yet concentration is going down slowly each decade. This suggests the 
mm\ber of independent operators who have entered broadcasting since 1950, Interesting 
there is little difference across market groupings. Hypothesis two, the most impor- _ 
tant one in the studv, is rejected— concentration as delinod here has declined rather 
than increased since 1950. 

Table II goes about here 

3. With the results immediately above, the third hypothesis is predicfeablo— and 
it, too, is rejected, as there has been no increase in broadcasting concontrcition 
since 1950. It is again important to stress, however, that this hypothesis refers 
to 100 sepaxate markets and not the overall situation, for v/hich additional renoarch 
would bo necessary, in addition, no distinction was drawn between ownership of VHP 
or UHF television outlets, network affiliations, etc. cind those factors mj.ghfc 
show additional internal trends of importanca. still, several important rcr.nl tn aro 
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TABLS XZ 

Proportions of Media Concentration i 1922-70 



Market Group 


1922 


1930 


1940 


1950 


19<0 


1970 


A« Daily Media Concentration 






— — . 






Top 10 


•06 


•12 


•16 


•30 


•29 


•28 


Top 25 


•08 


•12 


• 18 


• 32 


•29 


•27 


Top 50 


•06 


• 10 


•20 


..32 


•29 


•27 


Top 100 


•06 


•09 


• 21 


• 32 


• 30 


.27 


Q« Broadcasting Concentration* 












Top 10 


• mm 


•02 


• 02 


• 34 


• 28 


•28 


Top 25 


mm 


•03 


•04 


• 33 


•29 


.27 


Top SO 


mm 


•02 


•04 


• 32 


•28 


.27 


Top 100 


mm 


•01 


•06 


•28 


•27 





* Note } OS few if any broadcasters in 1922 owned more than one station {and because 
the sources for thot year are not as complete as for later years), no figures 
for concentration are shown for 1922— though if they were they would all he 
on the order of .01 or .02, judging from figures shown for 1930. 
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evident in Table XZ-B* Prior to 1941, there was little concentration as all stations 
were AM and in almost no case did one owner have more than a single station in the 
same SKSA* with the post-war development of FM and television, AM operators were 
naturally first into the newer media— leading to the concentration increase shown 
in 1950* As television growth was frozen for four years after 1948 (at Just over 
XOO stations), and FM had peaked and begun to fall in number (for a variety of 
complicated reasons), neither medium had grown large or fast enough by 1950 to allow 
entry of mai^y indep«"ident owners. The pattern set in 1950, however, persisted, with 
minor slippage, to 1960 and 1970, Though far more stations went on the air, the 
proportion control Xe I by owners of other media in the same market remained about 
the same, while many now independent owners controlled the rest* A comparison of 
Table Z and ZI shows that the similiar proportions of Table ZZ cover a vast increase 
in outlets shown in T<.ible Z» 

Figures for 1980 will likely show a reversed trend back to increasing concenixa- 
tion, however. Already by 1970, this was evident as the decline in concentration had 
stopped in the top 10, and been slightly reversed already in the top 100 markets. 
The point is that nearly all available radio and television frequencies in these 
markets have been a.ssigned and are on the air, thus closing the door for further 
station constr\ictior.» As few independents have the needed capital to buy an exist- 
ing media outlet, future ownership changes in broadcasting, as v;ith newspap>ers before 
it, will likely be to or between some forms of more concentrated ownership. The 
effect is not unlike Turner's famous "frontier thesis" in that unlimited growth is 

now at an end, which will increase demand, ajid therefore costs of what is available. 
At this point, then, any PCC action on its proposed ruling would be more predictive 

regulation than remedial control. 

One more point of importance. With the far larger number of broadcast than 
newspaper outlets, any increase in broadcast concentration will increase media con- 
centration as well. With newspapers in a consolidation trend for some decades now, 
and broadcasting ever more likely to "round the curvo"in the immediate future, the 
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proposed PCC rule on newspaper-broadcasting combinations begins to make at least 
quantitative sense. (Not dealt with here, of course, are the major policy problems 
of whether such concentration is "good" or "bad" from a nxanber of points of view). 

4. Table in , while it does not support hypothesis four, does lend. further 
forboding hints to support the discussion above. To get the figtares shown, station 
data for but three sample years could be included, as there were no PM or television 
stations in the earlier sample years, and thus no way to have multiple station 
ownership in any single market. Figures show the proportion of independent outlets 
and voices to miiXtiple (either AM-PM, or radio-television) outlets and voices, 
averaged across four market groupings. Here again, the pattern disclosed earlia- 
is demonstrated in a different way. From 1950 to 1960, there is a sharp increase in 
independent broadcast outlets and voices (with an even sharper increase in the latter 
case)— but within the range of error noted above, therp is virtually no change in 
the outlets ratio since i.i>c>0, ana onxy margmaixy more xn voices. Mere again is a 
suggestion that by 1530, the pattern of lessoned concentration may be reverescd. 
The multiple stations can, of course, be owned by newspapers, broadcast groups, or 
conglomerates— but the trend potential is the same: the small independent is being 
squeezed as available frequencies are taken up and costs increase. This is most 
evident in the hotly contested top 10 markets v/here there has been no change in 
outlets, but a slight decline in independent voices. Ttic bottom 50 markets show 
a decided slip in both independent outlets and voices. Here, however, the Com.ricoion 
has already acted with its 1970 ruling prohibiting further building or sale of station 
combinations. If that rule is adhered to, then the status quo in multiple to 
independent stations v/ill hold, or even ease us a bit as multiples are sold, and in 
the process broken up because of the law. 

Table III goes about here 



TABLE ZIZ 

Ratios of Independent to Multiple Broadcasters 



Market Group 




Outlets 






Voices 








1360 


1970 


1950 


1960 


1970 




I M 


I M 


I M 


I M 


I M 


1 M 


Top 10 


37:63 


50:50 


50:50 


55:45 


69:32 


68:32 


Top 25 


40:60 


48:52 


51:49 


53:43 


62:35 


69:31 


Top 50 


43:57 


50:50 


51:49 


57:41 


67:32 


69:31 


Top 100 


48:51 


51:48 


49f51 


60:37 


68:31 


66:33 



Note: for clarity, proportions are shown as whole numbers (37) whereas in 
reality they would be shown as decimals (.37). Figures, which would 
logically add to 100 to represent all stations in each market group, 
may not so add, due to rounding errors in sub-totals. 
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5* As seen in table ZV, hypothesis five is strongly supported* After peaking 
in 1940 (beca\ise of ownership of a major proportion of AM stations) and 1950 (be- 
cause of similiar early domination of FM and television stations), press control 
has declined sharply whether one examines outlets or voices* The figxires show 
the actual percentage of broadcast outlets and voices controlled by newspapers in 
the same market area. Clearly, newspapers are not a menacing force in broadcasting 
vihen examined in this fashion, though in individual markets, some papers have a 
strcsig hold on local media. This is true in some of the top 100 markets, but is 
even more so in smaller cities beyond the view of this research. 

Table IV goes about here 

6. Table V pro /ides the data which clearly supports hypothesis six. Although 
there was an earlier peak in 1940 which has not yet been reached, group and conglom- 
erate ccntrcl of brce^cmrt ctiiticns ^ " cn ■^'^d i*?" bc^*^ ^^v» ^^^ti^ 'i^^»Hr>r> 
The first rise of group-conglomerate control, from 1922 to 1940, can be explained 
by the increasing purchase of broadcast stations by groups fearful that all avail- 
able broadcast (i.e. , AM) frequencies in the major markets would soon be gone. 
After the war, with the arrival of FM and television which many groups were leery of 
because of questbn& about the need for PM and the costs of television, other owners 
(newspapers and independents) moved into broadcasting, dropping the ownership 
proportion of groups and conglomerates. With the success of FM and television soon 
assured, the economics of scale prevailed, and the groups began to grow again in 
importance— and continue to do so. Here there is a key difference by market groups- 
the first important one of the study— for it is obvious that group activity is 
concentrated in the mar j or markets rather than smaller cities. It is also pbvious 
from Table V, however, that something approaching stability controls the situation, 
as there has boon little real change from 1960 to 1970 when the error ratio noted 
above is taken into account. 

Table V goes about hero 



TABLK ZV 

Newspaper Contxol of Broadcasting 



Market Group 1922 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 



A> Newspaper Control of Broadcast Outlets 



Top 10 


•04 


.07 


• 16 


• 18 


.09 


•03 


Top 25 


•08 


.11 


.21 


•20 


.or 


.03 


Top 50 


.12 


.07 


.21 


• 21 


.09 


.04 


Top 100 


.09 


.07 


•23 


• 21 


•11 


•04 


Newspaper Control of Broadcast Voices 








Top 10 


.09 


• 07 


•17 


• 15 


.07 


•03 


Top 25 


.09 


.10 


..21 


•21 


.06 


.02 


Top t)0 


• Ub 


.07 


• 21 


• 19 


•06 


•02 


Top 100 


.05 


.07 


.23 


.19 


.08 


.03 



TABLE V 

Group-Conglomerate Control of Broadcasting 



Market Group 1922 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 



A. Group-Conglomerate Control of Broadcast Outlets 



Top 10 


•16 


.17 


•40 


.25 


.35 


.38 


Top 25 


•10 


.11 


.40 


.19 


.32 


.34 


Top 50 


•05 


.10 


.45 


.17 


.31 




Top 100 


• 02 


.06 


.39 


.14 


.29 


.32 


Group-Conglomerate Control of Broadcast Voices 






Top 10 


•15 


.15 


.37 


.18 


.29 


.30 


Top 25 


.09 


.09 


.39 


.15 


.27 


.28 


Top W 


•04 


•09 


.42 


.14 


.27 


.29 


Top 100 


.05 


.07 


.41 


.12 


.25 


.28 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

A Word of cauUon is in order here, as the PCC proposed rule-maJcing will not 
dlrecUy effect much of this particular ownership group. Many existing grow and 
conglomerates control only one station in a martet although they have many s ons 
in as many different markets. Only those groups with more than one full-time 
station in any given market would be affected by the rule-making, and it is likely 
that forced to sell an outlet in one market will encourage them to buy single 
stations in other cities«-thus expanding the groups' influence, though in a 
different area anjd way. 



?• Obviously combinations are the name of the game, and as is seen in 
supporting Table VI, hypothesis seven is supported in that radio combinations 
are more numerous thun radio-television conbinations. This result is somewhat 
obvious as there have always been far fewer television than radio stations— especially 
when one combines AK and FM stations which today number nearly 7,000 licensees 
compared to less than Doo televisia. stations. The table shows the actual numbers 
of each type of combination in the given market groups. The radio- television 
category includes three possible combinations: AM-TV, PM-TV, and AM-PM-TV. All 
of these combinations (save some AM-FM operations in special situations) are new 
banned for futture sa'^.es or station construction, so their number will likely jlowly 
diminish (see paragraph 4 , bottom of p. 12 >• Examination of the table suggests 
that most growth h?;^ been in the radio combinations, and hhis is graphic proof 
of the resurgence in the 1960s of FlA broadcasting. 

Table VI goes about here 

8. Finally, hypothesis eight is supported, as both media boices and outlets 
have increased in number faster than population growth. Table VII was derived by 
dividing the number of media outlets into the population figures for each SMSA, and 
then averaging the results for each market grouping. For 1922 media infomation, 
comparison was made with 1920 census data—for all other years, media and population 
data are from the same year. Recognizing that larger numbers indicate more outlets 



TABLE VI 

Growth of Broadcast Voice Combinations 



Market Group Radio Only (AM-FM) Radio-Televisiai 





1950 


1960 


1970 


1950 


1950 


1970 


Top 10 


66 


72 


90 


26 


37 


53 


Top 25 


100 


113 


169 


44 


75 


83 


Top 50 


153 


159 


267 


65 


130 


137 


Top 100 


228 


315 


408 


64 


218 


217 
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per thousand persoiis, it Is easy to see a familiar pattern here once again. Up to 
1940, the number of outlets per 1000 decUnes as daily n ewspapcis decrease in 
number, and available AM radio outlasts fill up. After the war, the availability of 
new PM and television services increase the number of media outlets faster than 
population growth. There are distinct differences between outlets and voices and 
between maricet groups, however. The nximber of media outlets continues to grow apace 
much faster than population growth, but while voices are still growing larger than 
population gain, theflncrease is marginal except in the bottom 50 markets. Indeed for 
the top 50 markets, again keeping the error ratio in mind, population and media voice 
growth is virtually in a dead heat. As the number of available broadcast chant*els 
is filled up, and despite limited recent suburban growth in newspapers!, it would 
seem- that by 1980 this indicator will have turned as well, as population grows faster 
than creation of new media outlets, and certainly faster than creation of new voices. 

Tab^e VII about here 

Discussion 

As can be seen in the results above, as long as there were sufficient media 
channels which could be used technically and economically, the media ownership 
situation ramained relatively diversified. \Vhen those channels became scarce, however 
as with the long decline of newspapers, the lessening availability of AM channels 
in the late 1930s, or the limited number of remaining broadcast assignments in ths 
early 1970s, monopoly trends within and between markets became increasingly pronounced 
in the industry. The message is clear—easy to state but hard to act upon— that as 
long as sufficient channels remain available for expansion of service and diversity 
of ownership, monopoly within markets should not become a problem in daily SIAS\ 
media. Defining "sufficient channels" is difficult, but theoretically, it would at 
least indicate a few open channels for each medixim in each SMSA. Once the technical 
or economic limits of existing services have been reached (as has already happened in 



TABLE VII 

Media Outlets and Voices Per 1000 People 



Market Group 1922 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 
A. Media Outlets Per 1000 



Top 10 


•018 


•014 


•Oil 


•016 


• 018 


•019 


Top 25 


•024 


• 016 


•013 


•018 


•022 


•027 


Top 50 


•026 


•018 


•016 


•024 


•028 


•032 


Top 100 


•028 


• 021 


•020 


•031 


• 036 


•046 


Media Voices 


Per 1000 












Top 10 


•017 


. ^012 


•010 


•Oil 


•013 


•013 


Top 25 


•022 


•014 


•Oil 


•012 


•015 


•016 


Top 50 


• 026 


•013 


•014 


•016 


• 020 


•021 


Ton 100 


•027 


,017 


.017 


.020 


.025 


.029 



